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epicesi the English spices, the German Spezereien.
Hence the famous pain depices, gingerbread nuts, and
epicier, a grocer. If we try for a moment to trace
spicy, or a well-spiced article, back to the simple
root specere, to look, we shall understand that mar-
vellous power of language which, out of a few simple
elements, has created a variety of names hardly sur-
passed by the unbounded variety of nature herself.1

Classes of Hoots.

William von Humboldt2 held that roots are neces-
sarily monosyllabic, and it is certainly true that in
the Aryan family of speech roots consisting of more
than one syllable can always be proved to be deriva-
tive.3

We may distinguish between primary, secondary,
and tertiary roots.

A.  Primary roots are those which consist

(1)  of one vowel; for instance, i, to go.

(2)  of one vowel and one consonant; for instance,

ad, to eat.

(3)  of one consonant and one vowel; for instance,

da, to give.

B.  Secondary roots are those which consist

(1) of one consonant, vowel, and consonant; for

instance, tud, to strike.

In these roots either the first or the last consonant
is modificatory.

1 Many derivatives might have been added, such as specimen, spec-
tator, le spectacle, sp&cialiU, spectrum, spectacles, specious, #pecula9 &c.

3 W". von Humboldt, VerscMedenhtit, B. 876; Pott, Mym.
ii. s. 216, 311.

3 See, however, p. 292.